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STRATUM OF TYPES IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
—— Grasping the Religious Philosophy of Judaism —— 


YOSHINORI MOROI 


At present it is customary to divide general thought or philosophy 
geographically into Eastern and Western. However, today there is 
also a tendency found generally in religious thought and especially in 
religious philosophy, not only to separate them geographically, but 
also to classify them by types and add various opinions. ‘These types 
are referred to in books on methods or those on the genealogy of 
religious thought. Some writers find things that are common to differ- 
ent religions and draw these things up in a line for consideration, 
very much like a teacher would order his students to line up for 
inspection. Examples of this method of presentation may be found in: 
“Einfiihrung in die Religionsphilosophie” by Heinrich Straubinger, 
1929 ; “ Types of Modern Theology ” by Hugh Ross Mackintoch, 1937, 
1952 ; “Types of Religious Philosopy”” by Edwin Arthur Burtt, 1939 ; 
“Types of Religious Experience, Christian and Non-Christian” by 
Joachim Wach, 1951; and “Two Types of Faith” by Martin Buber, 
1951. However, in these books only typical things are found and 
arranged in order. Although from one point of view this presentation 
is helpful, from another, it is apt to become a superficial summary. 
These typical things should be examined carefully. In this paper I do 
not emphasize the various types, but examine the basis for type-research. 

Generally speaking, religious thought may be viewed from four 
viewpoints according to type: (1) types in thought theories, (2) types 
in method, (3) types in environment or community, and (4) types 
of essential belief. We can show concretely an instance of each of 
these four types by referring to religious thought in various races at 
various times. Straubinger and Mackintoch refer to the types mention- 
ed in (1) and some of those mentioned in (2). Burtt refers to (3) 
types and some of those of (4). Wach and Buber refer to (4) types. 

On the basis of the order of these types I may say that religious 
thought has a stratified structure, in which the order of these types is 
a sort of strata (Schichten). Why do we say that these types, orderly 
arranged, form strata? ‘The reason is as follows: 

A consideration of the comparative religious philosophies by Herman 
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Cohen and Martin Buber offers a good grasp of this problem. First, 
by comparing the different and similar points in the opinions of these 
two representative philosophers of judaism in this century, then by 
considering the opinions of other representative philosophers of Judaism, 
and finally by comparing them with Christian philosophy, we can 
come to the above conclusion. However, why should we choose Cohen 
and Buber as interpreters of the religious philosophy of Judaism? 

Following are the reasons: 

(A) As Judaism is a racial religion, systematic limitations of faith 
are weaker than in a founder’s religion. 

(B) As Judaism is widely distributed in region and environment 
compared to Hinduism, we can find types of (4) which are not 
confused with (3) types. 

(C) We can understand the difference between Judaism and Christi- 
anity 1n West-Europe. 

(D) Fortunately we find excellent thinkers in these writers who 
develope out-standing opinions on religious philosophy. 

(E) Cohen and Buber are diametrically opposed in their thinking, 
which arouses greater interest. 

As is generally known, Cohen is called the founder of the Marbur- 
ger School or New Kant School, and his philosophy belongs to the 
School of Kant, and proceeds logically. He says that in human 
culture there are three fundamental directions of consciousness: pure 
thought, pure will, and pure feeling which, after all are based on 
logic, that is, the science of reason. He says that it is the purpose 
of religion to synthesize these directions. However, he does not refer 
to the original character of religion itself. He says that this process 
of synthesis begins with the infinite as a source and ends as a goal at 
an infinite distance. He regards religion as the completion of logic. 
He finds the origin of religion in myth. Only “good” is its object 
of interest in this primitive stage, but true religion must deal with the 
problem of the tension between good and evil. In this way he says 
religion had its origin in ethical consciousness, and that the Hebraic 
prophets, by putting an emphasis upon right and righteousness, founded 
true religion. For him, Micah is the essence of prophesy. 

Martin Buber is a good director of Zionism and one of the spiritual 
leaders of the Jews in Germany. As editor of “Weg”, a bulletin of 
Zionism, he was a representative of the restoration movement of the 
Jews in West Europe. Now he is a professor in Hebrew University 
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in Israel. As is well known, his work, “Ich und Du” has had 

world-wide reverberations in religious philosophy. 

In this book he says that there are two attitudes of confronting the 
outer world of man. One is the attitude of “I and It” and the other 
is the attitude of “I and You”. The latter is the world of religion. 
As a living man faces us, this is the attitude in the relation of “ you” 
as the object spoken to. He says the world, in this relation, is not in 
systematic time and space. “Eternal you” is glimpsed by “ special, 
various you” and this “eternal you” is God, he says. 

On the religious thoughts of Cohen and Buber, in general, I can 
say of types (1), (2), (3), and (4), conclusively the following : 
Cohen: (1) logicalism (2) transcendental idealism (3) thought of 

scientism (4) faith of Judaism. 

Buber: (1) mysticism-like (2) intuitionism, existentialism-like (3) 
thought of anti-intellectualism (4) faith in Judaism. 

(A) The types of these four orders can be manifested not only by 
viewing them from different viewpoints, but also by deeply ex- 
amining the viewpoint. 

(B) Though the types of orders seem to be complicated, they are 
not so, but make a sort of premier background. 

Reasoning from (A) and (B), I think these make a stratification 
in the order of (4), (3), (2), and (1), starting from the depth, and 
in the order of (1), (2), (3), and (4), starting from the surface. 
Then, how can we make such a comparison? From a consideration 
of the following : 

(a) What appears on the surface is (1), and next (2), and (3). 
What does not clearly appear from the surface is (4). 

(b) Viewed from consciousness of the person’s manner of thinking 
about religion, (1) is a positive assertion, (2) is clearly conscious 
in its intention, (3) is a form of expression or a form of conception, 
and (4) is rather a principle. 

(c) Viewed from the substance of thought, (1) as a result, (2) is 
chiefly process, form, and method of thought, (3) is not always 
conscious, or half conscious, (4) is almost unconscious, 

(d) Types (4) appear after (3) and throught (2), as (1). What is 
immediately apparent is (1) and it is evident that (2) is behind (1). 
If we ponder more deeply, we notice (3) types, but on the other 
hand, (4) types do not appear as it is, though it may be understood 

in comparison with the other types. 


Reasoning from the above, I find that the types are in these four 
depths: (4) types are the deepest, (3) types form the next stratum, 
(2) types are in the upper-spiral middle and (1) types are on the 
surface, forming a structure of four strata. However, if we judge these 
only on the basis of the typology of order, we cannot have a complete 
picture. We know that lately in cultural anthropology, sociology and 
historical science, the (3) types have been emphasized, but it does not 
follow that full attention has been given to the (4) types. We must 
pay attention to the (4) types in the science of religion. Of Course, 
there are instances where (4) types cover those of (3), where (2) 
types appear as (1) types. 

Take for instance the case of the religious philosophy of Hinduism 
as an example. But this religion is also different in its opinions as 
regards (1) and (2) types. However, it is very strong as (3) and (4) 
types are duplicated. 

Though God and soul are stated as concepts, they are in antinomy. 
But in religion, one recognizes practically the existence of God, the 
immortality of the soul and so on. A man understands the character 
of God and the relation between God and man not logically, but 
subjectively in daily practical relations. ‘This is done in traditional and 
cultural thought. Such types of deep stratum of religious thought are 
revealed also in cultural types, as they are found deeply embedded in 
man’s character, especially during man’s childhood. 

But this understanding must be gained, not as a consideration of 
religious philosophy, but as a systematic science of religion which 
stands in the history of religion and uses religious psychology and 
religious sociology. Furthermore, the mutual understanding of religious 
thoughts which are the spiritual supports of culture will play an 
important part in cultural change and mutual understanding. 


SEXUAL OBSERVANCES AS 
A RELIGIOUS RITE IN JAPAN 


Hritoo MARUKAWA 


I 


It is a world-wide phenomenon that sex is closely connected with 
religion, and this fact has often been illustrated in Japan also. 

The first reference to phallicism in Japan in literature is Kogo-Shui 
(Commentaries of Ancient Words and Practices), written at the 
beginning of the 9th century. It tells that when fields were cursed 
by their guardian deity a white boar, a white horse and a white hen 
were offered to him to pacify his wrath, and that a male phallic 
emblem was also erected in the field to charm and palliate him. 
The reason. was that it was believed to have power to rid the fields 
of various disasters, especially of damage from insects, by appeasing 
the anger of the deity. 

“ Rojtki,’ the oldest extant work of literature in Japan written at 
the beginning of the 8th century, tells that in the prehistoric “ Age 
of Gods,” when the supreme Amaterasu-Omikami, the Goddess of Light, 
hid herself in the Heavenly Cavern, a goddess, Ame-no-Uzume-no-Mikoto, 
induced the Sun-Goddess to come out again by dancing with her 
genital organ exposed in front of the entrance. The yoni in this case 
was presumably believed to have a mysterious power to please gods 
as well as to exorcise the place of evil spirits. 

So long as disasters were believed to result from the wrath or 
displeasure of gods, to please gods was, in the last analysis, synonymous 
with getting rid of disasters. Belief in this power latent in the genital 
organ can be found not only in such literature, but also in recently 
discovered archaeological materials. It is true that such remains are 
dumb, but from various stones of strange shape and emblems made 
of clay we can infer no small belief in the mysterious power of the 
genital organ held by people since very old times. 

Of belief in such powers of sex, still lingering after long ages, Dr. 
Kato, an authority on Shintoism, writes as follows : 

“We must not forget that there are other aspects of phallicism now 
existing among uneducated people in this country, which may be 
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enumerated as follows : 
The present phallic deities are regarded chiefly : 

(1) as guardian deities of marriages, 

(2) as superhuman warders for man against diseases of the sexual 
organs, 

(3) as patrons of barren women and prostitutes, granting the prayers 
of the former for children and those of the latter for lovers.” 

(“A Study of the development of religious ideas among the Japanese people as 
illustrated by Japanese phallicism,” by Genchi Kato, 1924, in the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan). 

Nowadays, when more than thirty years have passed since this 
report was made, the worship of phallic deities has declined ; especially 
since medical development has done much to cause them to fall into 
oblivion as guardians against sexual diseases. But even today the real 
worship of said deities has not yet altogether disappeared; relics of 
phallicism still prevail in various forms. 


II 


What I am going to mention now is not a belief in the magical 
power of such phallic deities as Phallus and Yoni mentioned above, 
nor the ways of their worship or rites, but another aspect of phallicism, 
closely connected with them in its origin, i.e. the matter of the sexual 
act in its magico-religious sense. 

It is clearly related in the Japanese classics mentioned above that 
human procreation and the Creation of Heaven and Earth at the 
beginning of the world were thought to be alike in kind. It is very 
likely that, in the popular life of those days mainly dependent on 
agriculture, people, in their ardent desire for a rich harvest, believed 
in a close connection between the generative function of sex and the 
reproduction of nature, giving it an expression in some form of ritual. 
There is, of course, some doubt as to the existence of a regular or 
formal annual function, but it may not altogether be denied that it 
was performed as a local or private event. 

I can point out here a few instances which have been performed 
even to date but cannot be traced back to their exact origin, though 
some of the customs are said to have a history of hundreds of years. 
Devoid of a reliable, traceable source, we cannot but offer a conjecture 
on this subject of remote ages. 

But the beliefs and acts of this sort can also be found in other 
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countries and races since ancient times. Data are numerous in “ The 
Golden Bough,” in which Frazer collected items of this description, 
some of which I shall cite in illustration of my case. 

First of all, a striking and interesting instance can be found in the 
rite of Eleusis, the site of one of the famous mystery religions in 
ancient Greece. 

“Tf at Athens, and probably elsewhere, the vine-god was married 
to a queen in order that the vines might be loaded with clusters of 
grapes, there is reason to think that a marriage of a different kind, 
intended to make the fields wave with yellow corn, was annually 
celebrated not many miles off, beyond the low hills that bound the 
plain of Athens on the west. In the great mysteries solemnised at 
Eleusis in the month of September the union of the sky-god Zeus with 
the corn-goddess Demeter appears to have been represented by the 
union of the hierophant with the priestess of Demeter, who acted the 
parts of god and goddess. But their intercourse was only dramatic or 
symbolical, for the hierophant had temporarily deprived himself of his 
virility by an application of hemlock. ‘The torches having been ex- 
tinguished, the pair descended into a murky place, while the throng 
of worshippers awaited in anxious suspense the result of the mystic 
congress, on which they believed their own salvation to depend. After 
a time the hierophant reappeared, and in a blaze of light silently 
exhibited to the assembly a reaped ear of corn, the fruit of the divine 
marriage. Then in a loud voice he proclaimed, ‘Queen Brimo has 
brought forth a sacred boy Brimos,’ by which he meant, ‘ The Mighty 
One has brought forth the Mighty’. The corn-mother in fact had 
given birth to her child, the corn, and her travail-pangs were enacted 
in the sacred drama. This revelation of the reaped corn appears to 
have been the crowning act of the mysteries.” 

(Frazer: G. B. I, pp. 138-9). 

Also, there is a passage concerning Artemis, the great, many-breasted 
goddess of fertility : 

“ At Ephesus there was a college of sacred men called Essenes or King 
Bees who held office for a year, during which they had to observe 
strict chastity and other rules of ceremonial purity. How many of 
them there were at a time we do not know, but there must have been 
several.---++ Possibly they were deemed the annual husbands of Artemis, 
the great many-breasted goddess of fertility at Ephesus, whose association 
with the bee is vouched for by the figures of bees which appear 
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commonly both on her statues and on the coins of Ephesus.-:---- 
As the temporary husbands of the goddess they would be expected 
for the time being to have no intercourse with mortal women, just 
as the human wives of Bel and Ammon were supposed to have no 
commerce with mortal men.” 

(Frazer: op. cit. pp. 185-6). 

In this way the goddess of fertility seems to have increased her 
favor by marrying a certain husband every year. F. Cumont, refer- 
ring to the goddess Astarte and to the prosperity of temple prostitutes 
in her shrine, surmised that the fact might have resulted from a kind 
of exogamy, and insisted on popular belief in a sympathetic influence 
which ‘increases the reproductive power of nature. He says: 

“Tn der Tat stellte sich die Schamlosigkeit nirgends so rueckhaltlos 
zur Schau wie in den Tempeln der Astarte, deren Dienerinnen die 
Goettin mit unermuedlicher Inbrunst verehrten. Die heilige Prosti- 
tution ist in keinem Lande so entwickelt gewesen wie in Syrien, und 
man findet sie im Okzident eigentlich nur dort, wo die Phoenikier sie 
eingefuehrt haben, wie auf dem Berge Eryx. Diese Ausschweifungen, 
die man bis zum Ende des Heidentums fortsetzte, sind wahrscheinlich 
aus der urspruenglichen Verfassung der semitischen Staeme zu erklaeren, 
und der religioese Brauch wird anfaenglich eine Art der Exogamie 
gewesen sin, welche das Weib dazu verpflichtete, sich zuerst einem 
Fremden hinzugeben. Man glaubte auch, der geschlechtliche Verkehr 
mit Frauen, die im Dienste der Gottheit standen, in der sich alle 
schoepferischen Kraefte der Natur verkoerperten, beguenstige durch 
einen inneren Zusammenhang die Fruchtbarkeit der Felder und 
Herden.” 


(Franz Cumont : Die Orientalischen Religionen im R6mischen Heidentum, bearbeitet 
von A. Burckhardt-Brandenberg, 1931, Leipzig. S. 108). 


Let me cite some other instances from those in Java and the African 
Continent: instances which tell how a sexual act is deemed as closely 
connected with agricultural production, and how it is performed as 
a necessary act to secure a good harvest at a certain moment of 
production. 

“For four days before they committed the seed to the earth the 
Pipiles of Central America kept apart from their wives ‘in order that 
on the night before planting they might indulge their passions to the 
fullest extent; certain persons are even said to have been appointed 
to perform the sexual act at the very moment when the first seeds 
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were deposited in the ground.’ The use of their wives at that time 
was indeed enjoined upon the people by the priest as a_ religious 
duty, in default of which it was not lawful to sow the seeds.. The only 
possible explanation of this custom seems to be that the Indians confused 
the process by which human beings reproduce their kind with the 
process by which plants discharge the same function, and fancied that 
by resorting to the former they were simultaneously forwarding the 
latter. In the month of December, when the alligator pears begin to 
ripen, the Indians of Peru used to hold a festival called Acatay mita 
in order to make the fruit grow mellow. The festival lasted five days 
and nights, and was preceded by a fast of five days during which they 
ate neither salt nor pepper and refrained from their wives. At the 
festival men and boys assembled stark naked in an open space among 
the orchards, and ran from there to a distant hill. Any woman 
whom they overtook on the way they violated. In some parts of Java, 
at the season when the bloom will soon be on the rice, the husbandman 
and his wife visit their fields by night and there engage in sexual 
intercourse for the purpose of promoting the growth of the crop.” 

(Frazer : op. cit. p. 98). 

Here is a similar instance in Germany also: 

“In some parts of Germany at harvest the men and women, who 
have reaped the corn, roll together on the field. This again is probably 
a mitigation of an older and ruder custom designed to impart fertility 
to the fields by methods like those resorted to by the Pipiles of Central 
America long ago and by the cultivators of rice in Java at the present 
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(Frazer: op. cit. p. 104). 


II 


The above mentioned instances show that a sexual act was thought 
to be of importance and of help to agricultural production and was 
performed for that purpose. Also in the instances in Japan which 
I am going to mention, it can be known that religious rites were 
performed in a belief of this sort and that a sexual act was thought 
to have a sympathetic influence on a good harvest. 

The custom of performing this type of act still lingers in the rites 
of some Shint6d shrines in present-day Tokyo. One instance is the 
event of “ field-playing,” held at the Kitano Shrine, Itabashi Ward, 
Tokyo. 
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It is not so much a rite of the shrine as a farmers’ festival, in which 
the Shintd priest only takes part with his observance of “ purification ” 
and recitation of prayers at the beginning, rustic participants being 
responsible for all the rest of the event, including the preparations and 
performances. 

Prior to the festival the farmers make imitations of sickles, plows, 
arrows and sedge-hats out of rice-cake, bamboo, wood and _ paper. 
The program, which starts about nine o’clock in the evening, proceeds 
under the conduct of two leaders, who begin by reckoning the 
number of rice seed beds in song, joined in chorus by all the 
participants. ‘Then come the songs of tilling, seed bed plowing, and 
seeding, which are sung in dialogue and accompanied with gestures. 
Fears of damage from sparrows and crows and from floods and ty- 
phoons are also expressed in the strains; they are followed by a song 
of scaring birds, with an allegro accompaniment of drumbeats. After 
having frightened birds, made the round of the fields and plowed the 
fields, there enters a farmer with a carved head of a cow in his 
hands, who makes gestures of driving his cow, accompanied by the 
sounds of the drum, then those of manuring the fields and planting 
young rice-plants. With the actions of weeding, harvesting, thrashing 
and storing faithfully imitated, the whole program comes to a happy 
end, taking about two hours from beginning to end. 

In this way the festival, including chorus and musical accompani- 
ment, represents the whole course of crop production in a very simple 
way, and interposed between the acts, a sexual one implying ripening 
is performed symbolically. In the course of this performance an actor 
enters with a basket hanging from his head. In the basket is contained 
a yonabo made of straw, which represents the upper half of a human 
figure, but in fact must be a transformation of a linga. Illuminated 
in front with a torch, he steps out in tune with the music, always 
shaking himself. He is followed by another person with a rice-tub 
and in step with his leader. ‘The tub is an offering to the field deity, 
presumably meant to please him, as was mentioned above. 

Then come two farmers, each with the mask of a male and of 
a female over their faces, who embrace each other on the stage. 
The act symbolizes the pregnancy of the crop and is followed, as 
already mentioned, by weeding and harvesting ; this act being the key 
point of the festival. It is based on the popular belief that the 
procreation of nature is influenced and encouraged by a sexual act. 
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There is another event of “ field-playing,” very similar to the above 
mentioned one and also lingering even to date in the Suwa Shrine in 
the neighborhood of the previously mentioned Kitano Shrine, though 
more complicated with the addition of dramatic elements. 

Here also are the songs beginning with the mention of the area of 
the fields and ending in harvesting and storing, with the entry of the 
same yonabo during the performance. This .yonabo, however, is, though 
equipped with four limbs, clearly an imitation of a linga, instead of 
being the upper half of a human figure. (Yonabo in those days consisted 
of two figures with four arms, presumably intended to embrace each 
other). A man on the stage holds the straw-made likeness, with his 
two assistants on each side of him taking charge of the movement of 
its limbs, just as they do in a puppet-show. 

When this group is gone, Taroji (name of a man), with a male 
mask over his face covered with a towel, at the call of a musical 
accompanist comes out in black happ: and breeches, dancing joyously, 
which is said to be expressive of sexual excitement. He is followed 
by Yasume (name of a woman) with her female mask; and they 
embrace each other on the stage. The act implies pollination on the 
part of rice-plants, as it did in the last instance. 

This festival, however, has another feature never to be found in the 


‘above mentioned one. Prior to the field-playing, there is a procession 


of a sacred palanquin, followed by a flower basket and a white 
walking-stick, going to the site of the festival. The basket, closely 
knitted and tied with a string, is hung on the top of a long pole; 
the white stick is made up of a bamboo stalk decorated with paper 
cuttings. In front of the shrine gate the basket is held high up, 
assuming a posture of welcome in the silence of the drumbeat ; then 
with the sudden, violent sounds of the drum it is flourished right 
and left. At that there appears in front a bow (formerly a white 
walking-stick), which is thrust deep into the basket in the middle and 
in the right. The act is performed with an allegro accompaniment 
of drumbeats and amid the loud cheers of the spectators. 

A little boy in a bag hung from an adult’s shoulder marches after 
the basket. At the completion of the symbolical union, the boy with 
his head out of the bag is held up high and waved toward the middle 
of the basket and toward its left. ‘This kind of act also symbolizes the 
union of both sexes and ripening or pregnancy. It is true that field- 
playing in this stage is more complicated and has somewhat a point 
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of duplication, but what it wishes for is identical with the above men- 
tioned one. 

(For the details of this rite I am largely indebted to “The Folk 
Arts of Tokyo Metropolis”? (1954), published as the First Issue of the 
Report of the Cultural Properties Research Committee.) 


IV 


There are many instances in Japan in which a Shinto shrine performs 
“a rice-planting rite” in imitation of the whole process of rice-crop 
production, including the harvest in order to secure safe rice-planting 
and a good harvest under the influence of “celebration in advance”. 
But cases are not so often found in which the sexual act is involved 
in the performance. There are some others, however, to be found 
upon looking further, and I shall mention two illustrations of this 
custom still lingering in Yamato Province. 

We have a rice-planting festival, held at the Asuka Shrine, Takaichi 
County, Nara Pref.. Though taking place in a building of the shrine, 
it is not. so much the rite of a shrine as a farmers’ festival; the 
Shinto priest, who looks on the performance as a guest, does nothing 
but take part in it with his observance of purification and recitation 
of prayers at the beginning. ‘The festival is divided into two parts: 
rice-planting and “ mating.” 

In the earlier part of it, which starts about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, three men, each with a mask of a long-nosed goblin, of an 
old man, and of a black cow, enter the stage; the old man making 
a gesture of cutting lists with a spade, the goblin, following him, 
a gesture of plowing the field by driving the cow, and so on. In this 
way the processes of cultivation such as field-leveling, listing, and 
outlet-making go on till the Shinto priest’s “seeding”, in which he 
sows rice-seeds on the floor, is announced by the signal of the second 
drumbeat. Next comes the rice-planting ritual, in which gestures are 
made of planting young rice-plants, which are represented by pine- 
needles tied with bits of paper. As soon as the rice-planting is over, 
pine-needles are scattered over the spectators, who take them home 
carefully in the belief that they well serve as guardians of the fields 
and guardians against damage from insects. 

With the completion of rice-planting, there is a short pause. After 
a little interval, the third drumbeat announces the opening of the 
second part of the festival: “mating.” From the shrine office at the 
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foot of the stone steps come two strangely dressed actors hand in hand, 
one with his mask of a moon-faced woman and in woman’s dress, and 
another with a mask of a long-nosed goblin and a wig of a topknot 
and in livery. Even before appearing on the stage they make various 
gestures to show a perfect conjugal harmony by petting and what not. 
They are followed by the old man who has appeared in the last scene. 
(See Plate I-].) 

On the stage in front of the sanctuary they hold a wedding ceremony, 
with the old man as best man. Here the Shrine priest present as 
a guest is offered a bowl of “ piled up rice”, which is in accordance 
with an old custom of a marriage feast. On this occasion the goblin, 
with a bamboo tube about 30 centimeters long in his crotch, makes 
a gesture of serving liquor with this tube. (See Plate I-2.) With this 
act, which is called “ pouring ”’, sexual allusions increase. The wedding 
ceremony comes to an end with this “ pouring”, giving way to the 
couple’s “getting into the bridal bed”. ‘The goblin lies down on the 
floor with the moon-faced woman in his arms to perform the play 
of ardently tying the nuptial knot. The act is called “ mating”; 
the old man sitting by their side assumes all gestures of jealousy to 
set people laughing. 

After the performance of “mating”, the two persons, the goblin 
and the moon-faced woman, standing up, make a gesture of wiping 
their abdomens with sheets of paper, which they cast over the spec- 
tators. People compete to get them, regarding them as good-luck 
charms. 

This ‘On-ta Matsuri” is the same as the last mentioned ones in 
that it tries to invoke a good harvest by representing a whole course 
of crop production, but is distinguished by its endeavor to secure 
ripening by means of a vivid representation of the nuptial union of 
both sexes. 

No less well-known in this area than the rice-planting festival at 
Asuka, is the “O-tsuna Matsuri” or rope festival, held by the 
farmers in the villages of Etsumi and Onishi, Shiki County, Nara 
Prefecture. 

The shrine in Etsumi is dedicated to Susanoo-no-Mikoto, and the 
Otsuna Shrine in Onishi village to Princess Kushinada. “The Rope 
Festival ” celebrates the wedding of these two deities, which is famous 
in the history of our “Age of Gods”. For that purpose people 
represent the deities with the linga and yoni of gigantic size. 
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As the festival is held on the tenth of January according to the 
lunar calendar, village people in Etsumi gather in the precincts of 
the shrine two days before the event, each with a certain quantity 
of straw. Out of it they make a huge linga, 12 feet long, 6 feet 
‘through at the shoulder, tapering to a blunt point, to which a long 
tail-rope, about 50 feet in length, is attached. Accordingly it weighs 
about 1320 lbs. in all. (The tail-rope is needed to hang it on a tree 
later.) While occupied in the manufacture of it, people usually broach 
amusing topics and dally with each other, which also is thought to 
be an indispensable part of the event. They hang sacred straw 
festoons on the rope, which is thus finished by the evening of the 
day, and place it in the older sanctuary to “let it sleep” till the 
morning of the tenth. 

On the other hand, villagers of Onishi come together to the Otsuna 
Shrine with their straw on the evening of the ninth to make a female 
rope in just as amorous and playful atmosphere as in Etsumi village. 
They make a “female rope,” shaped like a boat, 18 feet long, about 
8 feet around, weighing about 1240 Ibs., to which also is attached a long 
rope, about 120 yards in length. When one mentions “ Otsuna-han ” 
(the august rope), it usually refers to this female one. After hanging 
it on the ceiling of the sanctuary and offering sacred lights in worship, 
they retire ; pious worshipers pay more homage to it the next morning. 

On the morning of the tenth, Onishi villagers wish good luck to 
the female rope on her departure with various offerings, sacred lanterns, 
and the recitation of prayers by the Shinto priest. They take the 
rope down from the ceiling and start on its journey, carrying it on 
their shoulders. The procession goes the round of the houses which 
have had happy events such as weddings, adoptions and births during 
the year to offer their congratulations. The sacred rope is carried to 
the south-western border of the village, where people put it down on 
a field to wrestle and make a great fuss, all covered with mud; and 
then, with as much ado as before, to the north-eastern border. All 
trampling over the fields by the march of the sacred rope is hailed 
as a sign of a good harvest. 

In the meanwhile Etsumi people also parade down the village 
roads, shouldering the male rope, in congratulation of the blessed 
houses. ‘They too wrestle, covered with mud, in the fields irrigated 
for this purpose. All laughter and fuss and outrage on this occasion 
is believed to be the “celebration in advance” in honor of the 
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coming good crop. 

About a little past noon, the female rope arrives in front of the 
Susanoo Shrine. At this time the master of a certain house, which 
has had a hereditary right to take the part of the go-between since 
olden times, goes in full dress on an errand of “Seven times and 
a Half”, which means an errand of a request to the male rope to 
come quickly for the reception, an errand repeated seven times and 
a half as a rule. (See Plate II-1.) 

The female rope of Onishi village, having been tied with the tail 
rope during this negotiation to the crotch of an old tree on the left 
side of the shrine, hangs in wait for reception on the part of the 
male rope or the linga. The male rope, urged by the repeated 
requests of seven times and a half, at last agrees to the offer and 
marches toward where the female rope is waiting, shouldered by thirty 
high-spirited men. Marriage is complete when the linga is united 
with the yoni with success. (See Plate II-2.) People tie them both 
tightly as they are with a rope, their tail ropes hung from tree to 
tree, ranging more than a hundred yards. In honor of the completion 
of the nuptial union of both sexes, people from the two villages hold 
a feast together ; and further, Etsumi villagers, remaining behind alone 
after it breaks up, celebrate “the rite of the boat’s arrival”. 

Looking back on how “the rope festival” went on, we notice that 
there is no performance of cultivation, such as was found in normal 
rice-planting rites. It only looks forward to plentiful production and 
a good harvest by making the huge symbols of the genital organs 
under the name of the nuptial union of the male and female deities. 
Here also a close, reciprocal influence is believed in between human 
procreation and the production of nature ; a desire to palliate a divine 
spirit (or a field deity) such as I mentioned at the beginning of 
this paper seems to be cherished in obscenity and laughter in the 
course of the manufacture of the male and female ropes. 

Whereas a desire to invoke a good harvest by making the likenesses 
of both sexes can also be found in other cases, this “ Rope Festival ” 
is distinguished for the size of its symbols and the scale of its per- 


formance. 
Note: The record of the Rope Festival is given in detail in “ Records of Festivals 
in Yamato” (1944), by Yoshitaka Tsujimoto. 
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Vv 


Above mentioned are rites in imitation of rice-planting, especially 
those containing a sexual act as a necessary part of it, still lingering 
in Japan. They are all held in the middle of January according to 
the lunar calendar, which fact is common to all rice-planting rites. 
Farmers have looked forward to securing a good crop for the year 
by suggesting in advance how a crop should be at the beginning of 
spring. Nowadays some rites are held on certain days of February 
of the solar calendar, but others are still in accordance with the old 
calendar. 

Now it is not clear when a rice-planting rite has taken its present 
form. For instance, tradition says that the two instances of Itabashi 
Ward, Tokyo, date back two hundred years, but nothing more is 
known of their origin. Concerning the one at Asuka, nothing is 
known of its origin, history or date, so far as present-day research is 
concerned. The priest of said shrine pronounces himself the 86th 
master of the hereditary family of priesthood. Granted that he is 
right, it does not prove that said rite can be traced back to such 
a very early date. If I am allowed to take into consideration the 
appearance of the long-nosed goblin, his topknot and his livery, such 
as used nowadays, as the standard of my judgment, I would say its 
origin is not far to seek in history. 

It is on record that the Rope Festival dates back to the 4th year 
of the Daido era (809 A. D.), but this record is a new one, not to be 
looked upon as a reliable source, though there is no evidence to the 
contrary. It is notable, however, that the manufacture of the big ropes 
resulted from a popular desire to please Gozu-tenno (i. e. Susanno-no- 
Mikoto) this connection seems tinged with the idea of the age of 
the mixture of Buddhism and Shintoism —— by Offering him a rare 
kind of straw festoon in order to evade disasters. The fact that 
Gozu-tenno (Susanoo-no-Mikoto), originally looked upon with awe as 
an evil deity, has come to be offered the ropes of both sexes in order 
to evade the disasters of his creation, shows that a sexual act was 
believed to be effective in pleasing him, though it might not have 
a direct sympathetic influence on rice production. The sexual act was 
deemed necessary to evade all disasters, including diseases and failure 
of crops. 

Agriculture in Japan can be traced back to antiquity. Theatrical 
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performance rising from this stage of agriculture was of three kinds. 

One was field-playing; another, field-dancing, which originated 
before the Nara period“ ; a third, dengaku, which gradually prevailed 
in the latter half of the Heian period.“ (Note dengaku, or 
a bucolic mime: ancient music and dancing.) I have here mentioned 
the first one, that is, the event of field-playing or rice-planting rite, 
which is theatrical to some extent, but not as much dramatized as 
the other two, containing a strong magico-religious element in it. 
Especially, I have here mentioned such events of field-playing as 
distinctly contain an imitative sexual act as their indispensable part. 
I could mention, if necessary, more instances in which said act is 
more symbolized, or dancing is performed only with a linga in hand, 
or transformed to the degree of a conspicuous display of a linga. 

In all possibility the field-playing rite dates back to an earlier date 
than field-dancing and dengaku. Some scholar“ insists on its remote 
origin on the ground that field-playing was originally a service for 
the repose of the souls of fields; he may be justified in that its 
remoteness can be surmised, considering a firm belief in the power 
of eros on the side of the ancients. History has indeed preserved some 
ancient records of field-dancing and dengaku, but concerning the field- 
playing rite no source can be traced of its existence and forms, except 
the fact that it has been handed down traditionally. Concerning the 
above mentioned few instances, their types of performance and their 
intention may date back to a very early date, but the forms, such 


as we now have, are, in my opinion, not so very old. 

*] Nihon-Shoki (Chronicles of Japan), Chapt. 27. 

*2 Eiga-Monogatari; Konjaku Monogatari, etc. 

*3 Nobuo Origuchi: The Conception of a field-playing rite (in his Complete Works, 
vol. IIT). 


THE CONCEPTION OF DEATH IN TENRIKYO 
— Idea of “ Passing Away for Rebirth ” —— 


HIDEO NAKAJIMA 


Death is the inevitable event that every man must face some day. 
In a sense, “to live” means a continuous approach to death ; a limited 
struggle for life in man fated to inevitable death. Death is just a 
component of life ; a wedge, as it were, driven into a crack of life. It is, 
therefore, very suggestve that so-called existentialism tried to find a 
proper way of human existence in the face of death. It was quite 
justified in saying: “So long as we exist, death does not exist yet, 
but when once death comes, we no longer exist.” ‘Thus it proves 
necessary for us, continually faced by possible death, yet unable to 
experience our own death, to probe the depth of life by always being 
prepared for death willingly in life. Accordingly, the extent to which 
we understand humanity may be measured by how much we have 
realized death. Hence it may safely be said that it is only in a 
religious interpretation of death that the view of humanity and of 
salvation peculiar to a religion can be found in the briefest way. 
What I mean is, that salvation must be a completion, in whatever 
form, of a human life in a wider sense, while death is, in any sense, 
nothing but the denial of life and the limitation of life. 

As mentioned above, death is the denial or destruction of life, the 
cessation of its actual activities. Whereas it was in part right to 
investigate the meaning of human life by means of inquiry into death 
on the idea that a human being is a Sein zum Tode (existence to death), 
let us now, on the other hand, take up the matter of life in order to 
Letter understand death as the cessation of death. 

A human being is, when considered in terms of its concrete living, 
a systematic existence with body and spirit synthesized. The bodyless 
spirit can no more be a real human being than the spiritless body 


(1) M. Heidegger, for instance, thinks much of death in his ontology and tries to 
grasp the peculiarity of man in his determination to die. (cf. M. Heidegger, Sein 
und Zeit, 1949 : Das mégliche Ganzsein des Daseins und das Sein zum Tode. p. 235 ff.) 

K. Jaspers also speaks of death as one of the concrete phases of that border-situation 
(Grenzsituation) which is the proper situation of existence. (cf. K. Jaspers, Philosophie, 


2 Aufi., 1948. p. 483 £f.). 
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can. Of course, it is needless to say that the idealistic, materialistic, 
and existentialistic ideas of man may each take deep hold on the 
interpretation of man in their way ; however, they are apt to hold an 
abstract view of value, either emphasizing the spirit or the body. 
They cannot impart a proper understanding of man as the synthesized 
body and spirit system. When one takes up the matter of a concrete 
human being, he should inquire seriously about the particular signi- 
ficance of the body and of the spirit respectively. 

Let us here go on to examine the doctrine of “A thing lent and 
a thing borrowed,” characteristic of Tenrikyo. Its doctrine tells: 

“The human body is a thing lent (by God), a thing borrowed 
(by man): the mind alone 1s yours.” (Osashizu, June 1, 1889) 

“You borrow your body from Me; the mind alone is yours.” 

(Osashizu, February 14, 1889) 

This explains the relation between God the Parent and man by the 
sumple metaphor of lender and borrower. It denies the common idea 
that the human body is one’s own. What then is borrowed? Judged 
from the proposition that “the mind alone is yours,” the mind only 
belongs to the person. Is it true, then, that the mind only is to be 
identified with a human being? That is not the case. A human being 
is, as mentioned above, a systematic being with body and soul synthe- 
sized. The proposition “the mind alone is yours” means that the 
subjective ego in man is the mind, and not that the mind is the 
essence of man in the ontologic sense. It rather means that the re- 
sponsibility for an act in a living person rests with the mind. 
Therefore, putting aside the inquiry into the question as to who lends 
and who borrows, this doctrine can be said to tell of the order of God’s 
creation, according to which His protection proceeds. In other words, 
man is informed by this suggestion that he has come into existence 
through the gift of life from God the Parent. 

Now a borrowed thing is not one’s own possession; it is non-ego. 
The fact is that man is not complete without this non-ego element. 
Therefore, in order to be a complete man in the concrete sense, man 
naturally needs to be thoroughly conscious of the non-ego element 
contained in him. ‘Thus, at the extremity of his consciousness of the 
non-egoness of his body, he becomes aware of nihil. By means of 


(2) Man is the one who acts; or more correctly, in order to be man, he must act. 
Let us remember that a man is usually judged by the standard of his acts. 
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this consciousness of nihil, one becomes clearly aware of the existence 
of God, or the Absolute that has bestowed him with life. In other 
words, the consciouness that “ our body is a borrowed thing” is nothing 
but the self-consciousness that we have been bestowed with life by 
God the Parent. Let us remember that life destroyed means death, 
and that death appears in the decay of the body, as if the borrower 
had paid his debt. 

Why, then, does God the Parent take back what He once lent? 
Must we mortals die in order to give back what we have borrowed? 
Here let us leave out of consideration the proposition that death is the 
certain fact of a living creature. 

Before discussing this matter, it would be more convenient for us to 
inquire what positive intentions God the Parent has toward human 
life. The meaning of human life is closely connected with the in- 
tentions which God the Parent had when He created human _ beings. 
And, as is known, God the Parent created human beings to make “a 
joyous world both for God and man.” And we are told that He placed 
the ideal of His salvation —— which may be said to be a renewed 
creation of mankind —— in the creation of “the joyous life.” 

Is the so-called joyous life jenseitig (that side, similar to life in the world 
of spirit) or desseitig (this side, similar to the natural world)? The 
solution of this question will afford a key for the evaluation of death. 

Some concrete examples of His salvation are given below: 

“By ‘help’ I do not mean the relief of pain and suffering only, 
for I am now thinking of such marvelous. help as was never known 
before. 

What do you think this help is? It is protection against disease, 
against death and against decay.” (Ofudesaki XVII, 52-53) 

“This grace, the granting of which depends upon the sincerity of 
your minds, is a safe guard against becoming sick, against dying and 
against decaying. 

This grace is an expression of My earnest desire to determine that 
the length of man’s natural term of existence shall be one hundred 


and fifteen years.” (Ofudesaki III, 99-100) 

(3) “I created human beings because I wished to see them lead a joyous life. 
They, knowing nothing about My intentions, are sinking deep into the mire of 
despondency.”’ (Ofudesaki, XIV, 25-26) 
“Henceforth I shall turn the whole world of mankind into a completely joyous life,” 
(Ofudesaki, X, 103) 
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“ After attaining the joyous life, you may live as long as you like, 
never becoming sick, never dying and never decaying.” 

(Ofudesaki IV, 37) 

God’s intentions are thus very diesseitig. God the Parent determined 
the length of one hundred and fifteen years for man’s natural term 
of existence and signified His desire to grant him the joy of a still 
longer existence according to his attitude of mind. His inclination to 
prefer life to death can be clearly seen here. 

In His sight death is “a thing undesirable” to life proper. It is 
true that death is unavoidable, but this naturalistic point of view is 
not enough. It is of importance to see all life as value in terms 
of the meaning of life. Of course, when I characterized the joyous 
life which is most proper to man as diesseitig, I did not mean a 
mere continuance of the present life. The sort of life I meant was a 
life to be attained only by the means of a living renascence,“ that 
is, a life to be essentially reestablished out of the present life. 

Seen from the standpoint of value and disregarding the natural fact, 
let us suppose that man is not necessarily doomed to death, as mentioned 
above. In spite of that, to return to the problem mentioned at 
first why does man die in reality? 

Following is another quotation from the Ofudesaki: 

“Tf you act against Me, I shall instantly withdraw from your bodies. 
You must be aware of it.” (Ofudesaki XIII, 14) 

“But now you must not doubt it. If you doubt it, I shall withdraw 
from your bodies.” (Ofudesaki XIII, 63) 

“ Being impatient, if you should try to deny My words again, I shall 
instantly withdraw from your bodies.” (Ofudesaki, XIII, 70) 

It can be understood from these divine teachings that death is the 
final result of a way of living as opposed to belief in God the Parent 
or as against His intentions. But, of course, He does not inflict death 
in retaliation for revolt against Him. Belief in God the Parent is the 
only way in which people who are ignorant of their Creator can 
regain their proper way of living. In spite of that, people are apt to 
destroy this one possibility. Out of His parental solicitude toward 
ignorant children God the Parent sends out a needed warning against 
this ignorance. 


(4) A regeneration (rebirth) not through death. 
(5) Of course death must not be judged only from the mere standpoint of the present 
life. ‘Previous causation” must also be taken into consideration. 
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This passage comes from the Ofudesaki : 

“You need not worry about yourselves. I shall judge you as you 
deserve.” (Ofudesaki V, 4) 

“All the workings of your minds will surely appear in your bodies. 

When once you understand this appearance, the dust in your minds, 
whatever it may be, shall be swept away.” (Ofudesaki XII, 171-72) 
Thus, God the Parent allows man to be sure of himself in fashioning 
his life positively by himself and does not deprive him of his free 
will by making awake to the realities of life, and thereby continues 
His hidden task of salvation. Therefore, death is the severest warning, 
which He sends out in the hope of saving him. But here we must be 
aware what God is warning us against. We must not judge His 
warning by the limited standards of man’s present state of things, but 
by the standards of the eternity which involves the past, the present, 
and the future, that is, in the light of the grades of salvation due to 
God the Parent. 

Here we are confronted by the most difficult question: To whom 
is the warning directed? Is it directed to some person related somehow 
to the one doomed to death, since we cannot experience death ourselves? 
Perhaps this may be true. The person referred to above receives the 
threat of death as his own affair, not as that of another person. But 
this is not all that death means. Death also signifies much to the 
very person doomed. ‘The reason is, that though he cannot experience 
death himself, he can prepare for it. As for preparing to die, a man 
may do so in actual life. Fear of death is even worse than death 
itself. That is why I say it is in the midst of one’s very life that 
awareness of death can exist. 

In addition, there is still another deep significance in death, as 
regards its sequel. “A bad causation contracted in previous life” can 
be changed into “a good causation” to fashion a new, proper sort 
of life through death, that is, the extinction of actual life. Death is 
a benevolent step taken by God the Parent who wants the salvation of 
mankind. It can be said that He causes death temporarily to him for 
whom He plans a new life. That is the reason why death is called 
“ denaosh”” (or passing away for rebirth) in Tenrikyo terminology. 

In our everyday vocabulary “ denaoshi”? means “ to start again for a 
certain destination.” Accordingly, it suggests the idea that s human 
is, as it were, a being provided with the possibility of the joyous life. 
In other words, one continues to pass away and come into the world 
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aiming at the realization of the joyous life under the protection of God 
the Parent until he reaches his final goal. But it is to be noted that 
the idea of “rebirth” here is not at all that of “ the transmigration of 
souls,” preached in Buddhism. The former is based on .the idea of 
growth by means of death or nothingness. Nor is it directly connected 
with the doctrine of “the immortality of the soul”; still lesss with a 
view of death as the utter extinction of life. However, God has still 
left unanswered the question: where do we go after death? We hear 
no concrete answer to it, nor any positive view about the world of 
the souls. Some people may feel disappointed by this, but we must note 
that the joyous life as the final goal of Divine salvation does not signify 
an unreal, unhistorical country inhabited by souls, but a world to be 
realized historically, however separated from this life. 

In this way Tenrikyo associates death with the idea of “‘denaoshi,” 
in which can be found the following theological logic: Salvation in 
Tenrikyo doctrine is indeed desseitig, but essentially different from 
mere “material blessings from God received in this life.” It is 
salvation, at once diesseitig and eternal; it is also the recovery of the 
essence of man. All people are qualified to receive salvation. 
Therefore, they have to endeavor to receive it subjectively, under 
the protection of God the Parent. As can be concluded from this, 
death is indeed the termination of life, but only of this earthly life, 
and is not at all the termination of eternal life. Thus, the individual 
himself can continue to live with eternal life in view by repeatedly 
dying to be born again and can also partake of His eternal salvation.” 

In a sermon of the Foundress relating to the truth of the Creation of 
mankind, the process in which man grows into gradual perfection 
through repeated death is related in detail; it is the symbolical ex- 
pression of what I have just explained. Thus the doctrine of denaoshi 
“passing away for rebirth” is really the idea of growth and or 
of real hope. 


(6) cf. Mikagura-uta (The Sacred Songs) VI, 7-8. 


THE PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL WORK 
BY RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 


—Some Selected Observations on the Salvation Army in Chicago —— 


AKINORI OKUBO 


It was my good fortune in 1955-56 to study social work as an Exchange 
Visitors’ Student at the School of Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago. I had the benefit of friendly encouragement and help from Professor 
Wayne McMillen in the studies of “ Community Organization.” This paper is 
a report of my selected observations on the Salvation Army Social Services in 
Chicago. 

Major Warra and other members of the Salvation Army’s headquarters, regional, 
and area offices in Chicago with whom I had informative and thorough-instructive 
discussions were most helpful in making available unusual opportunities for study 
and observation. However, I hasten to absolve them from any direct reponsibility 
for, or agreement with, the content of these “ observations.” I know that they 
will not agree completely with all that I have written. No programme looks to 
an outsider, exactly as tt does to those responsible for, and actively participating 
in its administration. I am most grateful also to the faculty members and 
students of the University ‘of Chicago who contributed to my understanding of 
social work in the United States of America. 


I. The Contribution to Social Work by Religious Organization 


Security and satisfaction in our own lives are what we look for, 
without exception. A seeking of welfare is universal for human beings. 
This is a characteristic expressed throughout the history of our universal, 
collective and social lives from primitive to modern society. However, 
when our seeking for welfare is disturbed, that is, when we lack the 
way to maintain our cultural and social needs, we try to fill in the 
gaps with some sort of social remedy. ‘These types of social remedies 
have been called “ relief,’ “charity,” “ assistance,” and so on. Adolf 
Weber tried to grasp the history of “relief” from a motivation which 
lies behind the relief. He divided this motivation into 

(1) Feeling of co-existance of hum anbeings (usammengehorigkeitsge- 


fil) 
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Gi) Political meaning for the poor class.“ 

Further, he thought of “relief” as a religious consciousness in the 
motivation of Zusammengehorigkeitsgefuhl and defined this type of religious 
consciousness as “Caritas.” It is quite impossible to think of present 
social work by religious groups without giving a thought to “ Caritas.” 

Of primitive types, the most important aspect of “Caritas” is the 
good Samaritanism found in early Christianity. As early as 8 B. C. 
Hebrew prophets talked of Good Samaritanism. They taught of the 
Good based on the religious view of life and of the world which 
showed “God is father and men are brothers.” They thought that 
sympathy and love were commands of the righteousness of God for the 
poor. “zadakah,” originally means “ righteousness” but is translated as 
“almsgiving” (elemos), Originally, these terms had the meaning of 
“charity” and “mercy.” According to Professor Robertson, the 
translation of “charity” for “agape” is to be meant as love, rather 
than “giving to the poor” or “toleration of difference of opinion.” 
Professor Liese also writes on the meaning of God’s love. “ Caritas ” 
is an act of charity based on a religious faith. Thus must be dif- 
ferentiated from the “charity ” or “ Karitat” based on moral sentiments 
and also from “ Gratiae” of ancient Rome. According to the apostle 
Paul, this is the thing upon which base the rules of God (Legis of 
plenitendo). 

According to Professor Liese, “ Caritas” must have the ideological 
faith (Gesinnung). ‘Therefore, “Caritas” is to be discussed only by 
men who believe in Christ and “Caritas” is a characteristic deed of 
Christians and the Christian church. 

In Catholic churches, “Caritas” holds the position of a rule of 
Christian conduct and forms a system like “Caritas Catholicia”. In 
Protestant churches, it exists as good deeds based on the thought of 
Jesus. Thus the Inner Mission of the German Evangelical Church 
and the Salvation Army in England hold this chracteristic. 

The Apostle Paul explained this as “he agape ondepoet pipiea”. And 
on this rock of faith —the “ good samaritan” — various houses were 
builds. 

In the era of Theodetius (438 A. D.), “ Xenodechia” already had 
been formed and had become very systematic. In Constantinople, 


(1) Weber, Adolf, “ Fiirsorge und Wohlfahrtspflege,” Berlin 1926, s. 6, 7. 
(2) The International Critical Commentary, 1. Cor, A. Robertson, p. 286. 
(3) Liese, W., Geschichte der Caritas, 1922 Bb. 1. S. 1. 
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3,000 women were supported by church funds. However, Caritas did 
not aim at salvation for the client as social welfare, but rather it 
aimed at the relief of the soul as the fundamental purpose for the 
salvation of individual souls. In this meaning, “ Caritas” do not have 
the characteristic of being rationally aimed toward objective, material 
aid. 

Its characteristic lay in the ideological faith and the action itself 
had a religious value for the doer. Thus, a one-sided, subjective view 
had been considered the most important. “ Caritas,” therefore, tended 
to be a formalism and a waste. As a result, it was clear that the 
poor and the idle had been increased, as the history of relief had 
indicated. In this sense, “Caritas” interfered with the development 
of social welfare and also with what it had been trying to rationally 
establish. And it is also noticeable that “Caritas” focused its center 
around “Pro remedia Animae” (for the remedy of the soul). As 
a result, it lacked a proper system and became even inadequate and 
harmful. That is to say, it ignored the central problems of social 
welfare. ‘Then too, it had represented the profit of the ruling class 
and had been criticized by the proletarians. This fact ought to be 
noticed for the historical development of “ Caritas”? had these elements. 
“Caritas” with these elements through ancient and middle ages had 
been established in church social institutions such as monasteries, 
hospitals, almshouses, and individual relief by Christian believers 

In the monastery, the officer for the helpless (“portarius” or 
““elemosynaris””) had already been set up in 13 C. In the hospital, 
they had an indoor relief (Hausarmempflege oder Anstaltsspflege) 
and it had a characteristic similar to “ collegium sanorum infirmorum,” 
But, it seems to me, there is an opinion that this idea of relief had 
been formed in the heyday of the monastic system and only these 
clients who were produced by a system giving helps. It was an 
unfortunate fact. And later, it became clear that Caritas had its 
limitation in the methodology. As a result, Caritas began to move 
in a new direction which Martin Luther and Ludovicus Vives founded. 
The appearance of civil society accelerated the establishment of public 
welfare. 

Professor Ashley indicates that the beginning of the development 
of public welfare started in “the Weavers Act” in 1555 and that 
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the act issued in 1536 was the precursor for the Poor Law. Then, 
public welfare gradually developed through the Elizabethan Poor Law 
(1572), the Modified Law of EPL (1601), a Royal Commission for 
the Poor Law (1630), the Settlement Act (1662), Gillbert’s Act (1782) 
and Poor Law (1834). 

The principle of universal provision and of compulsion had great 
significance in development of social welfare. It is understood that 
the present social welfare system of the welfare states in the world 
evolved after various social experiments and a series Of failures. 

However, it is a very important fact in the social structure of the 
day that religious social work as private social work complements the 
defects of public welfare. Comparing it with public welfare, the 
present religious social work has an essentially different process of 
development and a characteristic meaning. 

Thus, it is not proper to discuss these two sorts of social work in 
the same category for they are based on different views. Rather, 
social work by religious groups has to be considered within an inde- 
pendent and characteristic framework. Religious organizations should 
reconsider their efforts in social work which has been focused on the 
attempt to missionize or absorb the public. ‘These efforts rather, have 
meaning in social service based on theological doctrine. Public welfare 
is the duty of society and public welfare ought to be based on the 
ideal of the commonwealth. Although the realities of these works 
resemble each other, their basic ideology is different. 

As indicated, I discussed the significance of modern social work 
with the history of social work. Now I will have to consider the 
essential problems of social work. 

I do not wish to go into details in discussing the essential problems. 
However, I would like to point out several questions concerning them 

1) Achinger states, “the modern social work started from the 
general conception for the improvement of society.” Then, what 
are the relationships among social work, social policy and social 
security? Concerning this question, Brentano’s view toward the 
completion of human welfare (Hochstevollendung Aller),“” Erdberg’s 


(5) Ashley, Economic History, Vol. I. 
(6) Achinger, Hans; Sozialpolitik und Fiirsorge, 1939, S. 27. 
(7) Brentano, J.; Die Gewerbliche Arbeiterfrage, 1883, S. 45. 
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view and Professor Devine’s view” described the relationships clearly. 

2) But these views have a background based on the history of 
ideology of social work. Thus these views failed to support the 
difinition of object and character. Social work should support and 
strengthen the social welfare from the environment of social policy. 
However, the focus may move around, depending upon how the object 
of relief is defined or where it is placed. Else Wex states in her 
book, “ Vom Wessen der Sozial Fiirsorge (1929)” that social work 
and social policy have the same social background, but that their 
focuses differ according to their objects. 

3) Professor C. Towle suggested in “Common Human Needs” 
that “The profession of social work has the broad purpose of trying 
to make it possible that every individual have the most productive 
life of which he is capable. In achieving this purpose it works within 
a framework of institutions in two ways; efforts which aim to reshape 
institutions which are failing to fulfill their function, and the creation 
of special services for the groups whose needs are not met. ‘Tra- 
ditionally, this second area of activity has been more peculiarly and 
especially the province of social work. As we look to the future, 
however, we see the increasing importance of the social-reform measure. 
The observations and experience gained through the creation of special 
services for individual in need must, however, constitute the testimony 
for reshaping institutions in interest of human welfare.” 

4) The preceeding views concern social work mainly in a capi- 
talistic society. But in a socialistic society it might have other charac- 
teristic objectives. 

K. Bopp described very clearly in his book, a theory of Socialistic 
social work in Germany which existed before Naziism.“” Simon dis- 
cussed a role of social work in the socialistic society emphasizing 
a preventive and a therapeutic method.“ Professor Kingsburg sup- 
ported Simmon’s point of view in the reports of the social work of 


(8) Erdberg, Robert von; Wohlfahrtspflege, eine sozialwissenschaftlich Studie, Jena 
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(9) Devine, E. T.; Social Work, 1922, p. 21. 

(10) K. Bopp; Wohlfarhrtsplege in der modernen Deutchen Socialsmus, Berlin 1930, 
S22 023: 

(11) Simon, H.; Aufgabe u. Entwicklung der Wohlfahrtpleage in Heue Zeit. 1922, 
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U.S.S.R.“° and he also stated that the social work has its significance 
even in the socialistic society. From these discussions, it seems to me 
that the most important problem is to seek a characteristic objective 
of social work. 

5) On the other hand, social pathology deals with social phenomena 
in modern society from a different point of view. In social pathology, 
social work is considered as a partial solution for social phenomena of 
deviant and the increasing unbalance in social classes as a cause of 
Social anxiety or tensions. Social pathology maintains the view that social 
reform or social improvement is not a sufficient treatment for a social 
deviation. Social reformation is necessary for the social treatment of 
these pathological phenomena. It also indicates that the treatment 
for a deviant requires not only individual adjustment to modern society 
but also fundamental research for social deviation.“® I think we are 
able to receive these opinions as a criticism for social work. 

However, we can not treat the social pathological point of view 
lightly. I am sure much can be said on both sides and we have to 
know both of them in order to treat the client in modern society. 

As stated above, I discussed the object and the scope of social work. 
On the other hand, what is the client in the field of social work? 
This thought is a good guide to studies of religious social work 
such as “Caritas.” This being said, however, I shall not carry on 
research on the problem of religious social work but only pursue this 
problem. 

The most fundamental questions and problems of religious social work 
are as follows: 

1) What is the object of religious social work? 

2) Should the church have a policy against social service insti- 

tutions? 

At the end, I would like to quote from “Social Pathology” by 
Mann and Queen: “ Almost as perplexing to the teacher are those 
sentimental students who want to start right out and do something 


(12) The New Russia between the First & Second Five year plans, ed. by Jerome 
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for ‘these poor people. They can not wait to search for the sources 
of trouble; they delight in giving alms, but refuse to examine the 
fruit of their ‘philanthropy. They enjoy the sense of superiority 
which comes from contact, even when it is vivarious, with the ‘ under- 
priviledged.’ Unless their attitudes change, they will go through life 
among the ‘ uplifters, instantly ready with the programme of ‘ social 
reform’ to meet conditions whose causes they do not. understand at 
all.” 
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II Salvation Army Social Services in Chicago 


1) General Development and Philosophy 

A single individual standing on a box, and preaching the simple 
Gospel of faith in the Blood of Jesus Christ shed for sinners; and 
addressing a somewhat hostile and sometimes indifferent group of slum 
dwellers in the year 1865, the varied and ramified services of 
evangelism, religious teaching and social welfare institutions and 
endeavours of 1952. ‘These are illustrations of the span of time and 
distance that have brought into being the Salvation Army as we 
know it today. 

The Reveread William Booth, who had resigned a_ prosperous 
pastorate in order to take up the hazardous work of an evangelist, 
was so impressed by the physical and spiritual needs of the slum 
dwellers of London that he dedicated his life to their service, never 
thinking that he would thus be commencing an organization so vast 
in extent and so varied in its programme as to meet in many far 
corners of the world the basic spiritual and physical needs of humanity. 
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When his early converts were turned away from the churches and 
themselves felt uncomfortable among the smugly respectable members 
of most congregations, William Booth bound those people into an 
organization with the purpose of winning those in similiar condition 
to his faith. When he discovered that hunger, cold and disease 
hampered many of them in their worship he commenced the work 
which became the social services of the Salvation Army Social Service. 

2) The Organization of the Salvation Army 

The International Headquarters is in London. Each county and 
territory in each country has a headquarter. Each headquarter has 
a chief-officer who is responsible for every thing and commands the 
movements in his territory. If he finds a good idea in their movements, 
he is able to carry it out with the approvement of the Headquarters 
in London. 

Of course, in this case, they are required to do so under the 
Fundamental Doctrine of the Salvation Army. 

The Reverand William Booth is a subject of Cod, and is a general 
commander of the Army. Every soldier who wears his uniform is 
the subject of General W. Booth. 

3) Panel of Social Services in the Salvation Army 

Welfare: Clothing, food, furniture, shoes, fuel, Christmas comforts, 
Thanksgiving dinners, medical aid, and other services of an ex- 
tenuating character. 

Health: Dental work, glasses, operations for tonsils, etc., medical 
aid and supplies, fresh air camps for mothers and children, summer 
camps for boys and girls, fresh milk to school children, and tooth 
powder and tooth brushes. 

Indiduals: Meals and lodgings for homeless men, choes, slothing, 
medical aid and transportation for transients, and Veterans’ hospital 
cheer. 

Special : Care of expectant mothers, cultural memberships and scholar- 
ships for boys and girls, assistance to young married couples, special 
assistance to the aged, and back to school aid. 

4) Personal Affairs 

They have their special training schools in order to educate the 
Army officers. Every student who wants to enter this cshool is required 
to have some religious history and experience. It is necessary for every 
applicant to have the recommendation of a church. 

However, they have no professional school of social work. As a 
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result, when the institution needs a social worker, it must hire someone 
from other professional schools which have no relation to the salvation 
Army. The salary for the professional social worker in the Salvation 
Army Social Services is much the same as other (public) agencies, 
But the salary of the Salvation Army officers determined by the 
Salvation Army Policy, also applies to any employee who is considered 
on the same level as a Salvation Army officer. 

For example, salary ranges of a social worker, who has a M. A. 
degree in social work plus five years of progressively responsible case 
work experiences in a metropolitan community, is per year $4,500- 
$5,500, group worker is $4,100-$4,700, programme worker is $3,600- 
$4,000. 

Further more they think the best way to hire the personnel is to 
select from among those who are believers in the Salvation Army. 

5) Financial resources of the social work in the Salvation Army 

They accept the funds from the United Fund, Christmas Relief 
Fuud, Campaign, and Community Chest. 

In connection with this, I would like to mention that funds raised 
by a campaign in one territory are not sent to any other branches. 

6) Relationship between chaplain and social worker in this in- 

stitution 

The responsibilities and the sphere of activities of the chaplains 
are quite different from those of the social workers. ‘The chaplains 
do not like to have themselves confused with the social workers. 
Social workers like to conduct themselves in accordance with the 
principles of modern social work methods. The director of the 
Salvation Army’s institution hires the social worker. In this respect, 
the directors are the employer and the social workers are the employees. 
Howevar, it is necessary for every social worker in the Salvation 
Army to understand the Doctrine of the Salvation Army. 

7) Relationship with Public Agencies 

Almost all of the clients who come to the Salvation Army’s 
institutions do not have enough financial resources. Therefore, they 
are always in need of financial assistance from others. Private agen- 
cies, such as the Salvation Army, can not afford enough financial 
aid to their clients since their budgets are limited. Sometimes, they 
can not help but transfer their clients to other public agencies. In 
this respect, the Salvation Army plays a role of Pre-Relief. 

The problems of whether the fundamental method of case work 
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can be applied to private agencies as well as to public agencies are 
discussed in “Some Religious and Ethical Problems in Practice of 
Catholic Social Worker” by Dorothy M. Arts. 

In my opinion, there is not much difference whether it be private 
agencies or public agencies. 

In the private agencies, the administrative skill of the director is 
very important, owing to their small budget. — 


Ill. Critique on the Salvation Army Social Services 


At the beginning of this paper, the historical meaning of the types 
of “ Caritas” and the fact that the social work of religious organizations 
are based on “Caritas” with a special meaning have been discussed. 
The fact that the Salvation Army puts emphasis on the social services 
through the social work has to be evaluated extensively. The works 
of the Salvation Army are impressive because of their self-giving 
devotion to their work. Not only in the Salvation Army, but also in 
other religious groups, their social services through the social work 
institutions have played an important role toward relief of the poor 
and public welfare. If we are able to point out anything lacking in 
public social work in the U.S.A., it can be said that private social 
work in the U.S. A., such as the movement of the Salvation Army, 
play an important part to compensate for the lack of public social work. 
This may be given as a conclusion when the social work of a country 
is discussed. It seems to me that it is preferable not to discuss the 
Salvation Army’s activities in the world as social movements, because, 
the meaning of “ Caritas,” that is, meaning of social work in religion 
should be considered as an intrinsic characteristic of religious activity. 
It may not be proper to discuss the meaning and the value. of a religion 
by concentrating only on social work. 

But what would remain after removing the social work from the 
Salvation Army? We must therefore, pay attention to the following 
facts with reference to social work by a religious group. It seems 
to me that the following facts, with reference to social work by a 
religious group, are to be seriously considered ; 

1) Relationship between church and social welfare institution by 
religious organization. 

The management of the social work institution by a church is 
based on the doctrine of their religious organization. It is apparently 
wrong to say that the social work by a church is the same as that 
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by public social work. Although the social work by the Salvation 
Army is an excellent one, it is doubtful whether it has a special 
background as the social work by religious organization. 

It is, of course, clear that the Salvation Army is a distinguished 
organization among the Protestants. Did it, however, have a sort of 
different type of characteristics when it originated to what it has today? 

2) As for the budget, the campaign should not double the burden 
for the believers. This is the problem of the community organization. 

For example, all of the believers, I imagine, have to contribute to this 
campaign of the Salvation Army in order to continue its movement. 
This contribution to the Salvation Army by followers, however, places 
a burden on the followers, for these followers will then have double 
obligations of paying directly to the Salvation Army and of paying 
indirectly to campaigns in other places. 

The object of the campaign is not only to collect a lot of money, 
but also to relieve poor people in a community as the coexistence 
and coprosperity. ‘Therefore, it is not a good way for the Salvation 
Army to take financial resources from their Store and expect contri- 
butions only from their sympathizers. Unfortunately, most of the 
people living in a community do not sympathize with the poor in 
their community. Of course, the movement of social work needs 
a lot of money. But it is not too much to say that God never 
commanded the Salvation Army officers to become merchants in order 
to continue the Church Movement as “ Caritas,” for social work as 
“ Caritas” can not be similar to other social welfare movements. 

3) Social work can not achieve its goal without capable men. In 
this respect, co-operative social workers should be found among the 
believers of the Salvation Army and the directors of each institution 
ought to be well versed in the social work. 

However, in order to find the co-operative social workers in the 
Salvation Army, the religious doctrine should be understood by the 
public. In other words, it is very hard to find social workers who 
are co-operative assistants to the Salvation Army through social work, 
for the religious belief can not be propagated by the social work 
but by the believers and the missionaries who are actually faithful 
to the Salvation Army. 

It seems to me that the future development of the Salvation Army 
can be achieved not by the development of the social work but by the 


missionaries’ power. 
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I have mentioned before that the technique of the social work in 
a private institution is much the same as that in a public institution. 
But there are a few problems regarding some points. Among those, 
the major problems are as follows : 

1) It is true that social work plays an important role in a country 
that has a scrupulous social security. But the problem is, whether or 
not the above conduct is a good way for a modern society. 

For instance, a social welfare institution can not efficiently consum- 
mate its function unless a society has a positive policy of bringing up 
a lot of doctors (full time doctors for the social service institution) 
rather than expecting the volunteers from among doctors in its comm- 
unity. 

After all, the goal can not be achieved without a positive change 
in the structure of the nation, such as a change in housing, medical 
insurances, so on. Religious organizations should also co-operate with 

the nation. 

ii) Needless to say, the contribution of the social case-work method to 
social work is very great. And we have already learned the method 
of social case-work and its dependence upon psychology and psychiatry. 

The fundamental focus of social case-work in modern social work 
is centered on the effort of finding common human needs and of 
giving aid and assistance to the client accordingly. 

However, it seems to me that there is still a question in understanding 
social work. 

Contrary to primitive society, modern society is complicated and 
consists of many different groups of people. A person diverted from 
the process of modern society is called a “ deviant.” People try to adjust 
themselves to the “conduct norms,”“” 

The importance of the personal equation is not to be omitted. 
However, the problem of a deviant should be considered as a social 
problem. 

Shouldn’t the trend, that social work depends upon psychology and 
psychiatry in dealing with simple problems which can be solved with 
common sense and assumption, be reconsidered? Of course, common 
sense is not enough. 

Education is very helpful for developing the personality of a child 
together with service and the psychological approach. But this aim 
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in education can not be completed unless a teacher devotes his whole 
personality to dealing with his students. 

Similarly, the social worker needs, not only professional consciousness 
and skills, but also real love for his clients. And herein lies the 


contribution of the religious social welfare institution to the social 
welfare field in general. 


OUTLINE OF THE TENRI CENTRAL LIBRARY 


—— ESPECIALLY ON THE COLLECTION OF RECORDS 
RELATING TO EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN JAPAN —— 


MAKITA TOMINAGA, LIBRARIAN 


In the Nara era (710-783) Isonokami Yakatsugu opened his private 
library at Un-Tei (in the suburbs of Nara city) which was the first 
public library in Japan. Yakatsugu’s family were hereditary Shinto 
priests, and for a while, living at Isonokami of Yamabe in the Province 
of Yamato, they performed religious services at the historic Isonokami 
Shrine. It is said that the place in which Tenri Central Library is 
now standing was the Yakatsugu’s residence. It stands in the middle 
of the Kinki district, which was the centre of Japan in older times, 
and neighbours Nara city. It takes about an hour by tram from 
Osaka and Kyoto. In 1930, Tenri Central Library was founded at 
this historic place by Tenrikyo, one of the most vital religions in 
modern Japan. Since then, this library operated according to standards 
of administration, and has concentrated upon the study of religion and 
science, publishing and collecting books. And now it owns about 
seven hundred thousands of volumes and has rendered great service, in 
a wide sense, to the Japanese academic world as well as to the schools 
within its province. 

Tenri Central Library’s points of excellence may be said to be its 
wealth of special collections and their exhaustiveness. Though seven 
hundred thousand volumes are perhaps not so numerous, special effort 
has been devoted to collections in the following fields : 

I. On the history of religions and the science of religion, especially 
the following : 
1. Records on Roman Catholic missionary activities (above all on 
missions in Japan in the 16th and 17th centuries). 
2. Records on Islam and other religions. 
3. Records on primitive religions and the science of religion. 
II. On Orientology in relation to Western Europe and America: 
The East has innumerable records of itself, but the materials of 
so-called modern Orientology in relation to the West have been 
made for the last three or four centuries. 
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Its contents are the following : 

1. Materials on the European history of the relations between East 

and West. 

2. Materials on the Western empires and interests, by nations. 

(Spain, Portugal, Holland, Germany, England, France, etc.) 

3. Materials on voyages, explorations, etc. 

4, Materials on archaeological investigations etc. 

III. On philology. 
IV. On ethnology, sociology and archaeology etc. 

We co-operate with the Tenri Museum, for greater convenience 
in collecting and studying materials relating to this heading. 

V. On Japanese literature : 

On Japanese literature, Tenri Central Library is rich in materials 
of popular literature of the Edo era and in autographic materials 
of men of letters. On the books of Haikai, one of the literary 
phenomena of that age, we own the largest collection among the 
libraries of Japan and have recently issued a catalogue of them. 

VI. On serial magazines and bulletins: 

Of serial magazines and bulletins relating to the above headings we 
have two thousand titles in Japanese and Chinese, and a thousand 
titles in European languages. 

VII. On materials on Yamato district : 

We own hundred thousand separate records on the topography 
and the history of the Yamato district, the cradle of Japan. 

VIII. On rare books, such as old and rare printed books, old documents, 
old manuscripts, etc. 

We have, in all, more than hundred thousand such items, among 
which are included many National Treasures. 

IX. On Kogido’s Library (Jinsai Ito’s works on the Chinese Classics), 

African Library (a collection of four thousand European books on 
Africa), Lafcadio Hean’s Library, and six other special libraries : 
These libraries are all under special management, custody and 
inspection, and catalogues on each of them have been issued. 

A summary of the unique collections of Tenri Central Library has 
been given above, and here we shall introduce materials on the early 
Chiristian missions in Japan, which form but a part of our collection. 
Early Christian missions (1549-1639) in Japan, as is well known, began 
with of the Father of the Society of Jesus (Jesuits), St. F. Xavier’. 
personal missionary work. In the middle of this period it took the 
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form of schools, publications, charitable works, systematic missionary 
work, and, at times, political activity. But at last, in the Shimabara 
rebellion, the Christians, Japanese and foreigners, were surpressed. 
From the middle of this early period, missionary works by Japanese 
as well as Catholic fathers were actively performed. And three daimyo 
or powerful feudal lords in Kyushu sent messengers to the Pope 
(1582-1590), and later Date Masamune also sent a personal envoy to 
Europe. Though the period was of only ninety years, as it was 
accidentally the beginning of the modern age in Japan, Christian 
missionary works left a definite imprint upon the religion and the 
history of Japan. 

But from the standpoint of world-wide Christian missionry activity, 
missionary work in Japan is noteworthy in the following respects, 

(a) that the missionary work was very intense, penetrating, and 
fruitful. 

(b) that the persecution and martyrdom was also intense, that is, 
that the two-thirds of this period was marked by persecution and 
martyrdom. 

(c) that encountering a policy of eradication, Christianity was 
completely swept away from the surface of Japan until liberty of 
religious belief was recognized by the nation in 1858, and various 
religious missions were revived. 

(d) that the driving force of the missionary endeavor in Japan was 
the Society of Jesus. 

These facts are known from the various records on the early missions 
in Japan. And various studies on the above problems have been 
made by religious historians and scientific historians, Japanese and 
foreign. 

On the world-wide Christian missionary movement, 

I. Streit, R. and Dindinger, J.: Bibliotheca Missionum Vol. I-X XII, 
on the bibliography on the Society of Jesus. 

Carayon : Bibliographie historique de la Compagnie de Jesus. 

Backer, A. and Sommervogel, C.: Bibliotheque des ecrivaines de la 

Compagnie de Jesus, 3 vols. 
Sommervogel, C:: Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jesus. 11. vols. 
On the missions in Japan, 
II. Cordier, Henri: Bibliotheca Japonica, 1912. 
Laures, Johannes: Kirishitan Bunko 


Sophia Univ, 1957 3rd. ed. 
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Tenri Central Library: Catalogue of Special Books on Christian 
Missions. vol. 1-2, 1932, 1955 
Tenri Central Library: Catalogue of Rare Books in the Tenri 

Central Library. 3 vols. 1941, 1951, 1957 

The number of records on the early missions in Japan, according 
to the Laures catalogue, is one thousand and four or five hundred 
titles, including fifty or sixty on the early revival age. Dividing 
them into classes based upon the type of record, first of all the mis- 
sionaries’ letters may be taken up. 

Christian missions in Japan began from 1549, as_ previously 
mentioned, and a compilation of missionary letters was already publish- 
ed in 1551. And one of the later compilation has title of Jesus 
Cartas Qve Los Padres and Hermanos De la Compagfiia de Jesus, in 
1575 at Alcara. Afterwards this volume with a supplement added was 
published at Evora. This rare edition is titled “Jesus Cartas Ove 
Os Padres E Hermaos da Compagfiia de Jesus” and was published in 
1598. Both of these works, plus additional private letters, are owned by 
the Tenri Central Library. Numerous letters published by themselves 
are also owned by the library. 

Next to the collection of letters, records on the history of the missions 
are much in the Tenri Central Library holdings. They are, for 
instance, Guzman’s Historia de las missiones que han hecho los re- 
ligiosos de la Compania de Jesus, Crasset’s Historire de léglise du 
Japon, Charlevoix’s Histoire de l’etablissement, du Christianisme dans 
empire du Japon, etc., all of which refer solely to the history of 
Christianity in Japan. Moreover, there are records on martyrdom in 
Japan, biographies of martyrs. The records of the two embassiers to 
Europe, and missionary biographies, especially the biography of St. 
Francis Xavier. Of these, Guzman is a credible and comprehensive 
history missions, and it has been translated into Japanese by Miss 
Arai of the Tenri Library staff. 

The early missions in Japan resulted in many books on the Japanese 
language as a by-product, of which the most remarkable are the 
dictionaries and the books on Japanese grammar. 

It may be seen from the collaborative complation of dictionaries 
and from the linguistic ability of Rodriguez that the fathers of Jesus’ 
Society were men of profound culture. ‘“ Vocabulario da lingoa de 
Japon” in 1603 (the original is not owned by our Library), chiefly 
compiled by the fathers, is noteworthy in the history of Japanese 
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language for its recording of the living words of that time. ‘‘ Vocabulario 
de Japon” was published with supplement to this in 1630. These 
two and the “ Dictionnaire Japonais-Francais” by Pagés are successive 
milestones in the history of Japanese dictionaries. Besides the dictio- 
naries they made several outputs in the field of Japanese language- 
grammars, syntaxes etc. Our Library owns all of them except “ Jap- 
anese Portuguese Dictionary ”. An outstanding feature of early Christian 
mission work in Japan was their publishing activity of course. Th eearly 
Christian publications might not play an important part in Japanese 
publishing history, for they were soon suppressed, but of course they 
were a great driving force behind the missionary activity of the time. 
The follwing points may be valuable from the historical viewpoint : 
1. that it raised printing techniques to a high level hitherto unknown 
in Japan. 
2. that we can know definitely the circumstances of the missions of 
the time through the publications. 
3. that the contents of the publications now become the raw materials 
of history. 

The western printing machines brought by Chtistian missionaries 
issued numerous kinds of books (about thirty are known to exist 
throughout the world) at Kazusa, Amakusa, and Nagasaki in Kyisha. 
But it is curious that only eleven kinds of these rare books remain 
in Japan and the others are all kept in foreign countries. ‘Tenri 
Central Library owns eight kinds and a duplicate copy of the eleven 
and thus has the foremost collection in the world. It may be said 
that these books which our library owns are the most valuable col- 
lections to study from the standpoint of their kinds and the year of 
publication. We have issued “ Kirishitan-Ban ” (Tenri Central Library, 
Photo Series ID), which though a pamphlet, annotates each of the 
above books. 

As I have already mentioned, the collection on early Christian 
missions in Japan are included amog the holdings of Tenri Central 
Library. But they are not without relationship to the other parts of 
the Library. The contents of this collection are of great value in 
studying such problems as, for instance, the general history of the 
relations of East and West, religions in China, the history of Japan- 
Portugal relations which developed in accompaniment with the in- 
troduction of Christianity, the national isolation of Japan, Western 
exploration in the East, the suppression and revival of Christanity in 
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early Japan, and the new age of Meiji, etc. Accordingly the above 
Kirishitan collections are worthy of future development. 


SOME WORDS USED IN PADYLALITAVISTARA* 


CHIKASHI KURODA 


I 


skandagrahagana¢ capi 
mahakalaganadhipah 
tatpunyadidhitisprista 
babhuvur maitryamanasah 
(Chapter VID 
Concerning the word adidhiti : This word is perhaps equivalent 
to adidhitt found in Vedic literature, but is very rarely seen in Buddhist 
writings. In Buddhist literature they commonly use either adhisthana 
or adhisthiti, and in this case the latter may more properly be used in 
consideration of the meter of the sutra in which it is found. 
Let us here, however, take the word adidmti (ight) for the moment, 
according to the manuscript. 


I] 


candrastiryogrataranam 
anyesam (ca?) prabha api 
puratah crighanasyasya 
na bhasante prabhahatah 
(Chapter IX) 
It is clear that this passage is derived from the latter half of the 
verse contained in Lalitavistara IX; that is, 
candrasiryaprabhag¢ ca jyotisa 
tatha manijvalanah 
cakrabrahmaprabha na bhasate 
purata cirighane 
(Lefmann’s Edition, p. 123) 
The former passage begins with punya, according to the manuscript, 
but it is not appropriate to its context either in form or content. 
Therefore I decided to change it into puratah in consideration of the 


latter passage. 


Es Concerning Padyalalitavistara, see “ Hj WER ENR MARE? (Yamato Bunka, Nos. 30 
and 37). 
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The word g¢righana is used as an epithet of Buddha. Professor K. 
Takahata has already commented on this word in his paper “On 
Ratnamalavadana  (32"RSH)”.* He points out that this word is 
frequently used in Ratnamalavadnaa, and that this fact is not to be 
neglected in deciding the date of the production of said sutra. Though 
Dr. J. S. Spyer and Dr. M. Winternitz have already done some 
research on the date of the completion of this sutra, still further 
inquiry should be conducted to decide the exact date of its composition. 
The comparison of this sutra with other sutras which use this word 
will contribute much in the future to the discovery of the date of its 
completion. This word provides a clue to the study of the history 
of its completion. Though Prof. Takahata’s study has not reached 
the stage of the comparison above referred to, he points out that the 
word ¢righana is used in Dipavamsa, but not in Avadanagataka and 
Divyavadana, nor is it so often used in other sutras. Again, the Diction- 
ary of the Proper Names of Indian Buddhism, compiled by Professor 
C. Akanuma, mentions in its first part (“ The Primitive Age)” that 
this word exists in Ta-k’-tu-lun 73 RES3 (mahaprajnaparamitasutrasastra) 
and is translated into Chinese as /#7#; however, we cannot find any 
more reference to it. Accordingly, the uses of this word have to 
be gleaned from other sutras for the comparison mentioned above. 
Furthermore, in Ratnamalavadana revised by him, in which special 
emphasis is placed on punya (merit), cubha (auspiciousness), bhadra 
(good fortune) and mangala (bliss) of Buddha, said professor points 
out in his Introduction X that this epithet is very properly applied 
to Buddha. He thereby gives another useful hint for future research 
to decide the history of this word. 

It may be clear from what I have said that this word in Padyalali- 
tavistara only came, unchanged, from the same word in Lalitavistara ; 
moreover, there is no other use of this word found in the former sutra. 
I have now insufficient material to discuss the history of the word in 
more detail, but mention must be made that two more cases in which 
this word is used are found in Lalitavistara, and two more in Mahavastu 
also. Again, we must be aware that this word appears in the Pallava 
inscription** discovered at Amaravati. In that inscription the gene- 
alogy of the kings of the Pallava dynasty is recorded, but it is to be 
regretted that the genealogy is doubtful chronologically and therefore 


ae ef. “The Annual Bulletin of Japanese Buddhist Society,’ V. 
** cf. E. Hultzsch: South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. pp. 25-28. 
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does not afford evidence necessary to verify the date of the writing 
of the inscription. But it may be easily conjectured that this inscription 
was ordered by some king of the Pallava dynasty devoted to Buddhism. 
In research on the history of the word grighana it should therefore be 
remembered that it is found in this inscription also. 
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